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ÜJ- : [Sections marked f are those which Brecht subsequently considered modifyrag. 

^gby the seríes of appendices on p. ayóff.] . 

■ v PROLOGUE 

»v . . 

pi* - 

ÜThe following sets out to define an aesthetic drawn from a particular kind 
Jctf theatricai performance which has been worked out in practice over the 
Ipast few decades. In the theoretical statements, excursions, technical indi- 
||ations occasionaliy published in the form of notes to the writer’s plays, 
|áesthetics have only been touched on casually and with comparative lack of 
|interest. There you saw a particular species of theatre extending or con- 
¡jracting its social functions, perfecting or sifting its arristic methods and 
pestablishing ; or maintaining its aesthetics - if the question aróse - by 
Jfejeeting or converting to its own use the dominant conventions of morality 
¡|>r taste according to its tactical needs. This theatre justified its inclination 
|ó social commítment by pointing to the social commitment in universally 
l'áccepted works of art, which only fail to strike the eye because it was the 
laccepted commitment. As for the producís of our own time, it held that 
Itheir lack of any worthwhile content was a sign of decadence: it accused 
líbese entertainment emporiums of having degenerated into branches of 
|he bourgeois narcotics business. The stage’s inaccurate representations of 
|pur social Ufe, including those classed as so-called Naturalism, led it to cali 
Ifor scientifically exact representations; the tasteless rehashing of empty 
¡pisual or spiritual palliatives, for the noble logic of the multiplicaron table. 

|fhe cult of beauty, conducted with hostility towards learning and con- 
Ifempt for the useful, was dismissed by it as itself contemptible, especially 
¡§|: nothing beautiful resulted. The battle was for a theatre fit for the 
¡leientific age, and where its planners found it too hard to borrow or steal 
gjtom the armoury of aesthetic concepts enough weapons to defend them- 
lUlves against the aesthetics of the Press they simply threatened £ to trans- 
|||rm the means of enjoyment into an instrument of instruction, and to 
jpnvert certain amusement establishments into organs of mass. com- 
IJP^ication* (‘Notes to the opera Mahagomf - [see No. 13]): i.e. to emigrate 
1 ¡j|om the realm of the merely enjoyable. Aesthetics, that heirloom of a by. 

|ipw depraved and parasitic class, was in such a lamentable State that .a] 
Üeatre would certai 

j|had rechristened „ ... v , r: w 

1¡|eatre fbr a scientific age was not Science but theatre, and the accumu^t^||p||| 
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innovations worked out during the Nazi period and the war - when prac|_ 
tical demonstration was impossible - compel some attempt to set this| 
species of theatre in its aesthetic background, or anyhow to sketch for ií| 
the outlines of a conceivable aesthetic. To explain the theory of theatrical; 
alienation except within an aesthetic framework would be impossibly 
awkward. 

Today one could go so far as to compile an aesthetics of the exact 
Sciences. Galileo spoke of the elegance of certain formulae and the point of jj 
an experiment; Einstein suggests that the sense of beauty has a parí to play® 
in the making of scientific discoveries; while the atomic physicistR.: j 
Oppenheimer praises the scientific attitude, which ‘has its own kind ofp 
beauty and seems to suit mankind’s position on earth’. ■ ;$¡f 

Let us therefore cause general dismay by revoking our decisión to emi-'J| 
grate from the realm of the merely enjoyable, and even more general dismay || 
by announcing our decisión to take up lodging there. Let us treat the ; | 
theatre as a place of entertainment, as is proper in an aesthetic discussion, 3| 
and try to discover which type of entertainment suits us best. 


A SHORT ORGANUM FOR THE THEATRE 

|emanded of it: at any rate, no more militarían lesson than how*o move; 
§leasurably, whether in the physical or in the spiritual sphere. The theatre 
:must in fact remain something entirely superfluous, though this mdeedí 
•■means that it is the superfluous for which we live. Nothing needs less 
justification than pleasure. 


jfr - 


4t 


|Thus what the ancients, following Aristotle, demanded of tragedy is 
Inothing higher or lower than that it should entertain people. Theatre may 
jj¡be said to be derived from ritual, but that is only to say that it becomes 
¡¡¡■theatre once the two have separated; what it brought over from the mys- 
iteries was not its former ritual function, but purely and simply the pleasure 
jfevhích accompanied this. And the catharsis of which Aristotle wntes - 
pcleansing by fear and pity, or from fear and pity-is a purification which 
¡lis performed not only in a pleasurable way, but precisely for the purpose of 
^pleasure. To askor to accept more of the theatre is to set one’s own mark 

Éi.too low. 


‘Theatre’ consists in this: in making live representations of reported or 
invented happenings between human beings and doing so with a view to 
entertainment. At any rate that is what we shall mean when we speakof 
theatre, whether oíd or new. 


To extend this definition we might add happenings between humans 
and gods, but : as we are only seeking to establish the mínimum we can 
leave süch matters aside; Even if we did accept such an extensión we should 
still have to say- that the ‘theatre’ set-up’s broadest function was to give 
pleasure. It is-the noblest function that we have found for ‘theatre’. 

• 3t . 

From the first ithas been thetheatre’s business to entertain people, as it 
also has of all the other arts. It is this business which always gives it its 
particular dignity; it needs no other passport than fun, but this it has got to 
have. We should not by any means be giving it a higher status if we were to 
turn it e.g. into a purveyor of morality; it would on the contrary run the 
risk of being debased, and this would occur at once if it failed to make its 
moral lesson enjoyable, and enjoyable to the senses at that: a principie, 
admittedly, by which morality can only gain. Not even instruction can be 








w- 

m. 
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p Even when people speak of higher and lower degrees of pleasure, art 
■ stares impassively back at them; for it wishes to fly high and low and to be 
p left in peace, so long as it can give pleasure to people. 


m 

* 






■--m 

■m 


§ Yet there are weaker (simple) and stronger (complex) pleasures which 
I the theatre can create. The last-named, which are what we are dealing with 
0 great drama, attain their climaxes rather as cohabitation does through 
¡ove: they are more intricate, richer in communication, more contradictory 
and more productive of results. 


i 


j§& 




And different periods’ pleasures varied naturally according to the system 
under which people lived in society at the time. The Greek demos [literally. 
the demos of the Greek circus] ruled by tyrants had to be entertained 
differently from the feudal court of Louis XIV. The theatre was required 
to deliver different representations of men’s life together: not just repre- 
sentations of a different life, but also representations of a different sort. 


According to the sort of entertainment which was possible and necessary 

181 
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under the given conditions of men’s life together the characters had to 
be given varying proportions, the situations to be constructed according 
to varying points of view. Stories have to be narrated in various ways, 
so that these particular Greeks may be able to amuse themselves with 
the inevitability of divine laws where ignorance never mitigates the punish- 
ment; these French with the graceful self-discipline demanded of the great 
ones.of this earth by a courtly code of duty; the Englishmen of the Eliza- 
bethan age with the self-awareness of the new individual personality which 
was then -uncoñtrollably burstiiig out 




And we must always remember that the pleasure given by representations 
of such different sorts hardly ever depended on the represen tation's likeness 
to the thing portrayed. Incorrectness, or considerable improbabiiity even, 
was hardly or not at all disturbing, so long as the incorrectness had a certain 
consistency and the improbabiiity remained of a constant kind. All that 
mattered was the illusion of compelling momentum in the story told, and 
this was created by all sorts of poetic and theatrical means. Even today we 
are happy to overlook such inaccuracies if we can get something out of the 
spiritual purifications of Sophocles or the sacrificial acts of Racine or the 
unbridled frenzies of Shakespeare, by trying to grasp the immense or 
splendid feelings of the principal characters in these stories. 






10 ü Ü 

For of al 1 the many sorts of representatíon of happenings between |j gg 
humans which the theatre has made since ancient times, and which have || 
given entertainment despite their incorrectness and improbabiiity, there are -g; 
even today an astonishing ñumber that aiso give entertainment to us. 


In establishing the extent to which we can be satisfied by representations 
from so many different periods - something that can hardly have been pos- 
sible to the children of those vigorous periods themselves - are we not at 
the same time creating the suspicion that we have failed to discover the 
special pleasures, the proper entertainment of our own time? 


v«: 

And our enjoyment of the theatre must have become weaker than that 
of the ancients, even if our way of living together is still sufficiently like 
theirs for it to be felt at all. We grasp the oíd works by a comparatively new p 
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method - empathy - on which they rely little. Thus .the greater part of 
our enjoyment is drawn from other sources than those which our pre- 
decessors were able to exploit so fully. We are left safely dependent on 
beauty of language, on elegance of narration, on passages which .stimulate 
our own private imaginations: in short, on the incidentals ofithe oíd works. 
These are precisely the poetícal and theatrical means which hide the impre- 
-cisions of the story. Our theatres no longer have either the capacity or the 
wish to tell these stories, even the relatively xecent ones of-the great 
Shakespeare, at all clearly: i.e. to make the cormection of events: credible. 
And according to Aristotle - and we agree there - narrativo . is. the. soul 
of drama. We are more and more disturbed to see how crudely and care- 
lessly men’s life together is represented, and that not only iri oíd works 
but also in contemporary ones constructed according to the. óld ^recipes. 
Our whole way of appreciation is starting to get out of date, y v.= 


It is the inaccurate way in which happenings between human beings are 
represented that restricts our pleasure in the theatre. The reason: we and 
our forebears have a different relationship to what is.being shown.rf . 

Xr?; ?•- 

For when we look about us for an entertainment whose impacfe.is. imme- 
diate, for a comprehensive and penetrating pleasure. such :as ; óur theatre 
could give us by representations of men’s life together, we haye to think 
of ourselves as children of a scientific age. Our life as human -jbeings in 
society - i.e. our life - is determined by the Sciences to a quité new extent. 

l S # ; 

A few hundred years ago a handful of people, working in differént ;,coun- 
tries but in correspondence with one another, performed certain- .experi- 
ments by which they hoped to wring from Nature her secrets. Members of 
a class of craftsmen in the already powerful cities, they transmitted their 
discoveriés to people who made practical use of them, without expecting 
more from the new Sciences than personal profit for themselves;-»;. 

Crafts which had progressed by methods virtually unchanged during a 
thousand years now developed hugely; in many places, . which became 
linked by competition, they gathered from all directions great m^sses of 
men, and these, adopting new forms of organization, started producing on a 
giant scale. Soon mankind was showing powers whose extent it would till 
that time scarcely have dared to dream of. 
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It was as if mankind for the first time now began a conscious and co-;‘ 
ordinated efFort to make the planet that was its home fit to Üve on. Many 
of the earth’s components, such as coal, water, oil, now became treasures. 
Steam was made to shift vehicles; a few smail sparks and the twitching of 
frogs’ legs revealed a natural forcé which produced light, carried sounds 
across continents, etc. In all directions man looked about himself with a 
new visión, to see how he could adapt to his convenience familiar but as yet 
unexploited objects. His surroundings,'changed increasingly from decadé 
to decade, then from year to year, then almost from day to day. I who am 
writing this write it on a machine which at the time of my birth was un- 
known. I travel in the new vehicles with a rapidity that my grandfather 
could not imagine; in those days nothing moved so fast. And I rise in the 
air: a thing that my father was unable to do. With my father I already spoke 
across the width of a continent, but it was together with my son that I. 
first saw the moving pictures of the explosión at Hiroshima. 


gg¡PÍ 


The new Sciences may have made possible this vast alteration and all- '{ 
important alterability of our surroundings, yet it cannot be said that their ; ' 
spirit determines everything that we do. The reason why the new way of 
thinking and feeling has not yet peñetrated the great mass of men is that the 
Sciences, for all their success in exploiting and dominating nature, have 
been stopped by the class which they brought to power - the bourgeoisie 
- from operating in another field where darkness still reigns, namely that 
of the relations which people have to one another during the exploiting 
and dominating process. This business on which all alike depended was 
performed without the new intellectual methods that made it possible 
ever illuminating the mutual relationships of the people who carried it out. " 
The new approach to nature was not applied to society. v 5 ; 


In the event people’s mutual relations have become harder to disen tangle if 
than ever before. The gigantic joint undertaking on which they are engaged 
seems more and more to split them into two groups; increases in production ;■ 
lead to increases in misery; only a minority gain from the exploitation of ;! 
¿ - nature, and they only do so because they exploit men. What might be pro- 
gress for all then becomes advancement for a few, and an ever-increasing 
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children pressed to them, sean the skies in horror for the deadly inventions 
of Science. ' í..?r<?í h 

•• 

J 9t 

The same attitude as men once showed in face of unpredictable natural 
catastrophes they now adopt towards their own undertakings. TheVbpurl 
geois class, which owes to Science an advancement that it was ábíé^byl 
ensuring that it alone enjoyed the fruits, to convert into domination, knowsl 
very well that its rule would come to an end if the scientific eye were turneo? 
on its own undertakings. And so that new Science which was founded about! 
a hundred years ago and deais with the character of human society was born ■ 
in the struggle between rulers and ruled. Since then a certain scientific 
spirit has developed at the bottom, among the new class of workers whose 
natural element is large-scale production; from down there the great 
catastrophes are spotted as undertakings by the rulers. 


But Science and art meet on this ground, that both are there to make 
men’s life easier, the one setting out to maintain, the other to entertain us. 
In the age to come art will crea te entertainment from that new productivity 
which can so greatly improve our maintenance, and in itself, íf only it is 
left unshackled, may prove to be the greatest pleasure of them all. 


If we want now to surrender ourselves to this great passion for producing, 
what ought our representations of men’s life together to look like? What 
is that productiva attitude in face of nature and of society which we 
children of a scientific age would like to take up pleasurably in our theatre? 


The attitude is a critical one. Faced with a river, it consists in regulating 
the river; faced with a fruit tree, in spraying the fruit tree; faced with move 
ment, in constructing vehicles and aeroplanes; faced with society, in turning 
society upside down. Our representations of human social life are designed 
for river-dwellers, fruit farmers, builders of vehicles and upturners of 
society, whom we invite into our theatres and beg not to forget their ch^er 
ful occupations while we hand the world over to their minds and .heafts; 
for them to change as they think fit. .> Mif 
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The theatre can only adopt such a free attitude if it lets itself be carried 
along by the strongest currents in its society and associates itself with those 
who are necessarilv most impatient to make great alrerations there. The 
bare wish, if nothing else, to evolve an art fit for the times must drive our 
theatre of the scientific age straight out into the suburbs, where it can ■ 
stand as it were wide open, at the disposal of those who live hard and pro- 
duce much, so that they can be fruitfully entertained there with their great 
problems. They may find it hard to pay for our art, and immediateiy to 
grasp the new method of entertainment, and we shall have to learn in many 
respeets what they need and how they need it; but we can be sure of their 
interest. For these men who secm so far apart from natural Science are only 
apart from it bccause they are being forcibiy kept apart; and befóte they 
can get their hands on it they have first to develop and put into effect a new 
Science of society; so that these are the true children of the scientific age, 
who alone can get the theatre moving if it is to move at alí. A theatre which 
makes productivity its main source of entertainment has also totake it for its 
theme, and with greater keenness than ever now that man is everywhere 
hampered by men from self-production: i.e. from maintaining himself, 
entertaining and being entertained. The theatre has to become geared into 
reality if it is to be in a posifion to turn out effective representations of 
reality, and to be allowed to do so. 


i 

But this makes it simpler for the theatre to edge as cióse as possible to 
the apparatus of education and mass communication. For although we can- 
not bother it with the raw material of knowledge in all its variety, which 
would stop it from being enjoyable, it is still free to find enjoyment in 
teaching and inquiring. It constructs its workable representations of 
society, which are then in a position to influence society, wholly and 
entirciy as a game: for those who are constructing society it sets out 
society’s experiences, past and present alike, in such a manner that the 
audience can ‘appredate’ the feelings, insights and impulses which are dis- 
tilled by the wisest, most active and most passionate among us from the 
events of the day or the century. They must be entertained with the wisdom 
that comes from the solutíon of problems, with the anger that is a practical 
expression of sympathy with the underdog, with the respect due to those 
who respect humanity, or rather whatever is kind to humanity; in short, 
with whatever delights. those who are producing something. 
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And this also means that the theatre can let its spectators enjoy the 
particular cthic of their age, which springs from productivity. A theatre 
which converts the critical approach - i.e. our great productivo method - 
into pleasure finds nothing in the ethical field which it must do and a great 
deal that it can. Even the wholly anti-social can be a source of enjoyment 
to society so long as it is presented forcefuliy and on the grand scale. It then 
often- proves to have considerable powers of understanding and other un- 
usually valuable capacities, applied admittedly to a destructive end. Even 
the bursting flood of a vast catastrophe can be appreciated in ail its 
majesty by society, if society knows how to master it; then we make it our 


For such an operation as this we can hardíy accept the theatre as we see 
k before us. Let us go into one of these houses and observe the effect which 
it has on the spectators. Looking about us, we sce somewhat motionless 
figures in a peculiar condition: they seem strenuously to be tensing all their, i 
muscles, except where these are flabby and exhausted. They scarcely com-,. 
municate with each other; their relations are those of a lot of sleepers, . 
though of such as dream restlessly because, as is popularly said of those 
who have nightmares, they are lying on their backs. True, their eyes are 
open, but they stare rather than see, just as they listen rather than hear.: 
They look at the stage as if in a trance: an expression which comes from the : 
Middle Ages, the days of witches and priests. Seeing.and hearing are 
activities, and can be pleasant ones, but these people seem relieved .of : 
activity and like men to whom something is being done. This detached 
State, where they seem to be given over to vague but profound sensations, 
grows deeper the better the work of the actors, and so we,aswe do n.Ot.apr 
prove of this situation, should like them to be as bad as possible. : 


m 

II 


As for the world portrayed there, the world from which slices are cut in 
order to produce these moods and movements of the emotions, its appear- 
ance is such, produced from such slight and wretched; stuíf as a few pieces 
of cardboard, a little miming, a bit of text, that one has to admire the theatre 
folk who, with so feeble a refíection of the real world, can move the feelings 
of their audience so much more strongly than does the world itself. 


m 
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Tn anv case we should excuse thesc theatre folk, for the pleasures which 
thev ¿el! for money and fame could not be mduced by an exacter repr 

sentation of the World, ñor could their inexact in 

less magical way. Their capacity to represen! people can be see 

ote, but the 

be drawn from the narrow field within which everyone can say at once. 

»=S3S=Ssrí 

scarcely know for one of which they can dream. 


That is the sort of theatre which we face in our operations, and so^far k 

has been fully able to transmute our optimistic fríen , 

called the children of the scientific era, into a cowed, ere u ous, ypn 

mass. 


True for about half a century the/ have been able to see tather more 

s±rssí s ss? “ i” írr 

of societv as a whole. They felt interested enough to put up wit 
forary and exceptional restriction of language, plot and sp.ntual scope or 

heTesh tind i the scientihc spirit nearly ^*¿£°£** 
they had grown used. The sacrifice was not espec.ally worth whde. n« 

ÉSSSSS^S-» 

oíd (magic) way, were bound themselves to remam unaltered. 
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For always and everywhere theatres were the amusement centres pfna 
class which restricted the scientific spirit to the natural field not danng to 
K loose on the field of human relationships. The tmy proletanan sectmn 
of the public, reinforced to a negligible and uncertam extent by renegade 
intellectuals, likewise still needed the oíd kind of entertamment, as a rehef 
from its predetermined way of life. 

So let us march ahead! Away with all obstacles! Since we seem to have 
1 A A in a Kattíe let us fight* Have we not seen how disbehef can moie 

« h.™ fo,»d ,b» 

being kept from us? Before one thing and another there hangs a curtai . 
let us draw it up! 

33 

The theatre as we know it shows the structure of society (represented on 

2 “S i Lp *® " n “ a b » mia i ( “ ,he r “i 

Oedipus who offended against certain principies underlying the society 
Ís EÍ executed: the gods see to that; they are 
Shakespeare’s great solitary figures, bearmg on their teter of th« 
fate carry through with irresistible forcé their futile and deadly outbursts, 
Ley prepare thlr own downfall; life, not death, becomes obscene 
Spse; the catastrophe is beyond criticism. Human sacnfices aü round 
Barbarie delights! We know that the barbanans have their ^Let-us 

créate another. . - - ií; b b r- 2 

34 . uvi/íi nqa luo; 

How much longer are our souls, leaving our ‘mere’ bodies- under obvi* of 

fhe darkness, to plunge into those dreamlike figures U P^gdSÍS 
to take part in the crescendos and climaxes which normal FfeAeniesm . 
What kfnd of release is it at the end of all fhese plays (winchiis a happy 
S only for the conventions of the penod - sui.able measures, the restora- 
tion of order -), when we experience the dreamlike executioner s axe which 
cuts shofsuch crescendos as so many excesses?-We £kg£«£ 
for taboos still exist and ignorance ’is no excuse* before the law. into 
Mello- for jealously stiU causes us trouble and everythmg depends o 
„¿.CwlllensU t n, for we need tb be free forthe competime 
struggle and to observe the rules, of it woukhpeter out. This deadweight o 
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there the social structure, in the shape of a ‘setting’, presents itself as more 
open to question. The feelings, insights and impulses of the chief characters 
are forced on us, and so we learn nothing more about society than we can get 
from the c setting\ 


35 

We need a type of theatre which not only releases the feelings, insights 
and impulses possible within the particular historical field of human reía- 
tions in which the action takes place, but employs and encourages those 
thoughts and feelings which help transform the field itself. 

. . 36 

The field has to be defined in historically relative terms. In other words 
we must drop our habit of taking the different social structures of past 
periods, then stripping them of everything that makes them different; 
so that they all look more or less like our own, which then acquires from 
this process a certain air of having been there all along, in other words of 
permanence puré and simple. Instead we must leave them their distin- 
guishing marks and keep their impermanence always before our eyes, so 
that our own period can be seen to be impermanent too. (It is of course 
futile to make use of fancy colours and folklore for. this, such as our theatres 
apply precisely in order to emphasize the similarities in human behaviour 
at different times. We shall indicate the theatrical methods below.) 

37 

If we ensure that our characters on the stage are moved by social im- 
pulses and that these differ according to the period, then we make it harder 
for our spectator to identify himself with them. He cannot simply feel: 
that’s how I would act, but at most can say: if I had lived under those 
circumstances. And if we play works dealing with our own time as though 
they were historical, then perhaps.the circumstances under which he him- 
self acts will.strike him as equally .odd; and this is where the critical attitude 
begins. 

3* 

The 4 historical conditions’ must of course not be imagined (ñor will 
they be so constructed) as mysterious Powers (in the background); on the 
contrary, they are created and maintained by men (and will in due course 
be altered by them): it is the actions taking place before us that allow us to 
see what they are. 
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If a character responds in a manner historically in keeping with his 
period, and would respond otherwise in other periods, does that mean that 
he is not simply ‘Everyman’? It is true that a man will respond differently 
according to his circumstances and his class; if he were living at another 
time, or in his youth, or on the darker side of life, he would infallibly give a 
different response, though one still determined by the same factors and like 
anyone else’s response in that situation at that time. So should we not ask 
if there are any further differences of response? Where is the man himself, 
the living, unmistakeable man, who is not quite identical with those identi- 
fied with him? It is clear that his stage image must bring him to light, and 
this will come about if this particular contradiction is recreated in the 
image. The image that gives historical definition will retain something of the 
rough sketching which indicates traces of other movements and features all 
around the fuüy-worked-out figure. Or imagine a man standing in a valley 
and making a speech in which he occasionally changes his views or simply 
utters sentences which contradict one another, so that the accompanying 
echo forces them into confrontation. 


j 

i 

1 

¡ 
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Such images certainly demand a way of acting which will leave the 
spectator’s intellect free and highly mobile. He has again and agaín.to make 
what one might cali hypothetical adjustments to our structure, by mentally 
switching off the motive forces of our society or by substituting othersífor 
them: a process which leads real conduct to acquire an element of;hm- 
naturalness’, thus allowing the real motive forces to be .shorn joft: their 
naturalness and become capable of manipulation. '-¿roá 

■ .,y 

It is the same as when an irriga tion expert Iooks at, a river. ; togeiher;:WÍth 

its former bed and various hypothetical courses which ítmighthaye^ónbwed 

if there had been a different tilt to the plateau. or.a diffefen.typluhie ; bf 

water. And while he in his mind is Iooking at a. ñewjiiye%l^ 

is hearing new kinds of talk from the laboura&MiOíV^ 

larly in the theatre our spectator should. find:dÉ$&íte ambng 

such labourers are also accompanied by.ec.hoes^nd^ 

... ■*/h>Sfb í í‘ "í\>- 

■ . .42*» •'4 ':<?■:%?& .-ib - , : ^ \ 

The kind of acting which was. tried put at\the Schiffbauerdamm Theater 
in Berlin between the First and Second World Wars, with the .object of 
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producing such images, is based on the ‘alienationeffect’ (A-effect). A repre- 
sentatíon that alienates is one which allows us to recognize its subject, but 
at the same time makes it seem unfamiliar. The classical and medieval 
theatre alienated its characters by making them wear human or animal 
masks; the Asiatic theatre even today uses musical and pantomimic A~ 
effects. Such devices were certainly a barrier to empathy, and yet this tech- 
nique owed more, not less, to hypnotic suggestion than do those by which 
empathy is achieved. The social aims of these oíd devices were entirely 
diíFerent from our own. 


The oíd A-effects quite remove the object represented from the specta- 
tor’s grasp, turning it into something that cannot be altered; the new are not 
odd in themselves, though the unscientífíc eye stamps anything strange as 
odd. The new alienations are only designed to free socially-conditioned 
phenomena from that stamp of familiarity which protects them against our 
grasp today. 


For it seems impossible to alter what has long not been altered. We are 
always coming on things that are too obvious for us to bother to understand 
them. What men experience among themselves they think of as ‘the’ human 
experience. A child, living in a world of oíd men, learns how things work 
there. He knows the run of things before he can walk. If anyone is bold 
enough to want something further, he only wants to ha ve it as an exception. 
Even if he realizes that the arrangements made for him by ‘Providence’ are 
only what has been provided by society he is bound to see society, that 
vast collection of beings like himself, as a whole that is greater than the sum 
of its parís and therefore not in any way to be influenced. Moreover, he 
would be uséd to things that could not be influenced; and who mistrusts 
what he is used to? To transform himself from general passive acceptance 
to a corresponding State of suspicious inquiry he would need to develop 
that detached eye with which the great Galileo observed a swinging chan- 
delier. He was amazed by this pendulum motion, as if he had not expected 
it and could not understand its occurring, and this enabled him to come on 
the rules by which it was governed. Here is the outlook, disconcerting but 
fruitful, which the theatre must provoke with its representations of human 
social life. It must amaze its pubiic, and this can be achieved by a technique 
of alienating the familiar. 


WM 
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. This technique allows the theatre to make use in its representations of 
the new social scientific method known as dialectical materialism. In order 
•to unearth society’s laws of motion this method treats social situations as 
'.processes, and traces out all their inconsistencies. It regards nothing as 
existing except in so far as it changes, in other words is in disharmony with 
■itself. This also goes for those human feelings, opinions and altitudes 
’ through which at any time the form of men’s life together finds its ex- 
pression. 

? 4 6 

iOur own period, which is transforming nature in so many and diíFerent 
:ways, takes pleasure in understanding things so that we can interfere. There 
is a great deal to man, we say; so a great deal can be made out of him. He 
vdoes not have to stay the way he is now, ñor does he ha ve to be seen only 
as he is now, but also as he might become. We must not start with him; 

- we must start on him. This means, however, that I must not simply set 
ímyself in his place, but must set myself facing him, to represent us.all 
:That is why the theatre must aliénate what it shows. 

47 ... k m. 

In order to produce A-effects the actor has to discard whatever means > he 
has learnt of getting the audience to identify itself with the characters which 
he plays. Aiming not to put his audience into a trance, -he must not go irito 
a trance himself, His muscles must remain loose, for a turn .of the¡ head, 
■e.g. with tautened neck muscles, wili ‘magically’ lead the spectatorsVreyes 
and even their heads tO'turn with it, and this can only detract ! from: , ány 
■speculation or reaction which the gesture may bring about;: ; His ¿wayhof 
speaking has to be free from parsonical síng-song and fromvaffítho'se 
cadenees which lull the spectator so that the sense gets lost. Even if¿hé plays 
a man possessed he must not seem to be possessed himself, fór:how;isIthe 
spectator to discover W'hat possessed him if he does? : ¿s- < siíi simfei 

j.r:? <>obfímtüf«5q: 

48 . 

At no moment must he go so far as to be wholly : transfonheddnto the 
character played. The verdict: ‘he didn’t act Lear, ' he -was Lear’ would be 
an annihilating blow to him. He has just to show thé character Jonrather he 
has to do more than just get into it; this does not' -mean íhatíf he'ds- playing 
passionate parts he must himself remain coid. It is only that his feelings 
must not at bottom be those of the character,: sqTbat the audience’s may 
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not at bottom be those of the character either. The audience must have 
complete freedom here. 

49 

This principie - that the actor appears on the stage in a double role, as 
Laughton and as Galileo; that the showman Laughton does not disappear 
in the Galileo whorn he is showing; from which this way of acting gets its 
ñame of ‘epic’ - comes to mean simply that the tangible, matter-of-fact 
process is no longer hidden behind a veil; that Laughton is actualiy there, 
standing on the stage and showing us what he imagines Galileo to have 
been. Of course the audience would not forget Laughton if he attempted 
the ful! change of personality, in that they would admire him for it; but 
they would in that case miss his own opinions and sensations, which would 
have been completeiy swallowed up by the character. He would have 
taken its opinions and sensations and made them his own, so that a single 
homogeneous pattern would emerge, which he would then make ours. In 
order to prevent this abuse the actor must also put some artistry into the 
act of showing. An illustration may help: we find a gesture which expresses 
one-half of his attitude — that of showing - if we make him smoke a cigar and 
then imagine him laying it down now and again in order to show us some 
further characteristic attitude of the figure in the play. If we then subtract 
any element of hurry from the image and do not read slackness into its 
refusal to be taut we shall have an actor who is fully capable of leaving us to 
our thoughts, or to his own. 

50 . 

There needs to be yet a further change in the actores communication of 
these images, and it too makes the process more ‘matter-on-fact’. Just as the 
actor no longer has to persuade the audience that it is the author s character 
and not himself that is standing on the stage, so also he need not pretend 
that the events taking place on the stage have never been rehearsed, and are 
now happeníng for the first and only time. Schiller’s distinction is no longer 
valid: that the rhapsodist has to treat his material as wholly in the past: the 
mime his, as wholly here and now. 1 It should be apparent all through his 
performance that ‘even at the start and in the middle he knows how it ends’ 
and he must ‘thus maintain a calm independence throughout . He narrates 
the story of his character by vivid portrayal, always knowing more than it 
does and treating its ‘now’ and ‘here’ not as a pretence made possible by 
the rules of the game but as something to be distinguished from yesterday 
and some other place, so as to make visible the knotting-together of the 

events. 

1 Letter to Goethe, 26.x2.1797 [quoted on p. 2x0]. 
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This matters particularly in the portrayal of large-scale events.- or.* ones 
where the outside world is abruptly changed, as in wars and revolutions,: 
The spectator can then have the whole situation and the whole course of; 
events set before him. He can for instance hear a woman speaking and- 
imagine her speaking differently, let us say in a few weeks’ time, or other 
women speaking differently at that moment but in another place. This 
-would be possible if the actress were to play as though the woman had 
lived through the entire period and were now, out of her memory and her 
knowledge of what happened next, recaliing those utterances of hers which 
were important at the time; for what is important here is what became 
- important. To aliénate an individual in this way, as being ‘this particular 
individual’ and ‘this particular individual at this particular moment’, is only 
possible if there are no illusions that the player is identical with the character 
and the performance with the actual event. 

52 ... 

We shall find that this has meant scrapping yet another illusion: that 
everyone behaves like the character concerned. ‘I am doing this’ has become' 
l I did this’, and now ‘he did this’ has got to become ‘he d id this, wbenhe 
might have done something else’. It is too great a simplification if we.make-. 
the actions fit the character and the character fit the actions: the inepnsist-' 
encies which are to be found in the actions and characters of real, people? 
cannot be shown like this. The laws of motion of a society are: notto be* 
demonstrated by ‘perfect exampies’, for ‘imperfection’ (inconsistency).is am 
essential part of motion and of the thing moved. It is onlyneeessary “bub 
absolutely necessary - that there should be something approachmgiexperihs 
mental conditions, i.e. that a counter-experiment should no^ and.-thenibe- 
■conceivable. Altogether this is a way of treating society as if .all.-ifsíactiónsi 

were performed as experiments. e t*c 5 ?s* p > 

: yi-'th-».! ■>v' 

■ 53! ; i, • >? r. fj i-í:; 

Even if empathy, or self-identification .with -the character^caníbc msefully 
indulged in at rehearsals (something to be avoicled. ’in .á perfór|nance)'it ; has. 
to be treated just as one of a number of m^fhods^fiQbse^ápQn¿'Ifchélps> 
when rehearsing, for even though the contemporary theatre hgs applied it 
in an indiscriminate way it has none .the less led to subtle delinéation of 
personality. But it is the crudest formof empathy when the -actor- simply 
asks: what should I be like if this or that we.re.-t9 happen tome? what would. 
it look like if I were to say this and do that? - ins.tead. of askíng: have : I ever 
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heard somebody saying this and doing that? in order to piece together ali 
sorts of elements with which to construct a new character such as would 
allow the story to have taken place - and a good dea] else. The coherence of 
the character is in fact shown by the way in which its individual qualities. 
contradict one another. 


JT 

Observation is a major part of acting. The actor observes his fellow- 
men with all his nerves and muscles in an act of imitation which is at the 
same time a process of the mind. For puré imitation would only bring out 
what had been observed; and this is not enough, because the original says 
what it has to say with too subdued a voice. To achieve a character rather- 
than a caricature, the actor looks at people as though they were playing him 
their actions, in other words as though they were advising him to give their 
actions careful considera tion. 


i 

Without opinions and objectives one can represen! nothing at all. 
Without knowledge one can show nothing; how could one know what 
would be worth knowing? Unless the actor is satisfied to be a parrot or a 
monkey he must master our period’s knowledge of human social life by 
himself joining in the war of the classes. Some people may feel this to be 
degrading, because they rank art, once the money side has been settled, as 
one of the highest things; but mankind’s highest decisions are in fact fought 
out on earth, not in the heavens; in the ‘externa!’ world, not inside people’s 
heads. Nobody can stand above the warring classes, for nobody can stand 
above the human race. Society cannot share a common communication 
system so long as it is split into warring classes. Thus for art to be ‘un- 
political’ raeans only to ally itself with the ‘ruhng’ group. 


So the choice of viewpoint is also a major element of the actor’s art, and 
it has to be decided outside the theatre. Like the transformation of nature, 
that of society is a liberating act; and it is the joys of liberation which the 
theatre of a scientific age has got to convey. 


Let us go on to examine hov', for instance, this viewpoint affects the 
actor’s interpretation of his part. It then becomes important that he should 
not ‘catch on’ too quickly. Even if he straightway establishes the most 
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natural cadenees for his part, the least awkward way of speaking it, he still 
cannot regard its actual pronouncement as being ideally natural, but must 
think twice and take his own general opinions into account, then consider 
various other conceivable pronouncements; in short, take up the attitude 
■ of a man who just wonders. This is not only to prevent him from ‘fixing’ a 
particular character prematurely, so that it has to be stuffed out with after- 
thoughts because he has not waited to register all the other pronounce- 
ments, and especially those of the other characters; but also and principally 
in order to build into the character that element of ‘Not - But’ on which so 
much depends if society, in the shape of the audience, is to be able to look 
at what takes place in such a way as to be able to aífect it. Each actor, 
moreover, instead of concentrating on what suits him and calling it ‘human 
nature’, must go above all for what does not suif him, is not his speciality. 
And along with his part he must commit to memory his first reactions, re- 
serves, criticisms, shocks, so that they are not destroyed by being ‘swallowed 
•hp’ in the final versión but are preserved and perceptible; for character and 
all must not grow on the audience so much as strike it. 


p And the learning process must be co-ordinated so that the actor learns as 
the other actors are learning and develops his character as they are develop- 
ing theirs. For the smallest social unit is not the single person but two 
people. In Ufe too we develop one another. 


Here we can learn something from our own theatres’ deplorable habit 
of letting the dominant actor, the star, ‘come to the front’ by getting all the 
other actors to work for him: he makes his character terrible or wise by 
forcing his partners to make theirs terrified or attentive. Even if only to 
secure this advantage for all, and thus to help the story, the actors shóuld 
sometimes swap roles with their partners during rehearsal, so that the 
characters can get what they need from one another. But it is also goodTor 
the actors when they see their characters copied or portrayed iñ añóther 
form. If the part is played by somebody of the opposite sex the sex of the 
character will be more clearly brought out; if it is played by a comedian, 
whether comically or tragically, it will gain fresh aspeets. By helping to 
develop the parís that correspond to his own, or at any raté standingln ifór 
their players, the actor strengthens the all-decisive social standpoinf from 
which he has to present his character. The master' is' only thé ; sórt of 
master his servant lets him be, etc. - • f 
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A mass of operations to develop the character are carried out when it is 
íntroduced among the other characters of the play, and the actor will have , 
to memorize what he himself has anticipated in this connection from his j 
reading of the text. But now he finds out much more about himself from the 
treatment which he gets at the hands of the characters in the play. 

ói 

The realm of altitudes adopted by the characters towards one another is 
what we cali the realm of gest. Physical attitude, tone of voice and facial 
expression are all determined by a social gest: the characters are cursing, 
flattering, instructing one another, and so on. The altitudes which people 
adopt towards one another inelude even those attitudes which would appear 
to be quite prívate, such as the utterances of physical pain in an illness, or of 
religious faith. These expressions of a gest are usually highly complicated 
and contradictory, so that they cannot be rendered by any single word 
and the actor must take care that in giving his image the necessary emphasis 
he does not lose anything, but emphasizes the entire complex. 

62 

The actor masters his. character by paying critical attention to its manir 
fold utterances, as also to those of his counterparts and of all the other 
characters involved. s 

63 . • 

Let us get down to the problem of gestic eontent by running through 
the opening scenes of a fairly modern play, my own Life of Galileo. Since 
we wish at the same time to find. out what light the different utterances 
cast on one another we will assume that it is not our first introduction to the 
play. It begins with the man of forty-six having his morning wash, broken 
by occasional browsing in books and by a lesson on the solar system for 
Andrea Sarti, a s.mall boy. To play this, surely you have got to know that we 
shall be ending with the man of seventy-eight having his supper, just after 
he has said good-bye for ever to the same pupil? He is then more terribly 
■ altered than this passage of time could possibly have brought about. He 
wolfs his food with unrestrained greed, no other idea in his head; he has 
rid himself of his educational mission in shameful circumstances, as though 
it were a burden: he, who once drank his morning milk without a care, 
greedy to teach the boy. But does he really drink it without care? Isn’t the 
pleasure of drinking and washing one with the pleasure which he takes in 
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|;fthe new ideas? Don’t forget: he thinks out of self->indulgfence;-Lb.3v.Is.:that 
f good or bad? I would advise you to represent it as good, since on this : poiñt 
you will find nothing in the whole play to harm society, and more especially 
X. because you yourself are, I hope, a gallan! child of the scientific age. -But 
¿iraké careful note: many horrible things will happen in this conneetion.-The 
v .fact that the man who here acclaims the new age will be forced at the^end 
i- to beg this age to disown him as'contemptible, even to dispossess him;. all 
:: this will be relevant. As for the lesson, you may íike to decide whether the 
■v man’s heart is so full that his mouth is overflowing, so that he has to talk 
to anybody about it, even a child, or whether the child has first to draw the 
knowledge out of him, by knowing him and showing interest. Again, there 
may be two of them who cannot restrain themselves, the one from asking, 

■ the other from giving the answer: a bond of this sort would be interesting, 
for one day it is going to be rudely snapped. Of course you will want the 
demonstration of the earth’s rotation round the sun to be conducted 
? quickly, since it is given for nothing, and now the wealthy unknown pupil 
kppears, lending the scholar’s time a monetary valué. He shows no interesé 
■: but he has to be served; Galileo lacks resources, and so he will stand be-r 
t tween the wealthy pupil and the íntelligent one, and sigh as he makes .his % 
khoice. There is little that he can teach his new student, so he learns from'f; 
¿ him instead; he hears of the telescope which has been invented in Hollaxtdt^;^ 
•i- in his own way he gets someth.íng out of the disturbance of his • morningiS . c • . 
í work. The Rector of the university arrives. Galileo’s application foñ&n.f. 
¿ increase in salary has been turned down; the university is reluctant- to/pay^^ . 
I so much for the theories of physics as for those of theology; it wishes lfifii, t ¿,:v 
! who after all is operating on a generally-accepted low level ofschplarshj^t:^ 
( produce something useful here and now. You will see.;from<:the; way.^*; <'; 
; which he oífers his thesis that he is used to being •refosed..:a^3^^^pg ; g 
The Rector reminds him that the Republic guarantees freedoMoí xegear^h ' ; 
even if she doesn’t pay; he replies that he cannot make much;ofíhis fréebóm-. 
ff : Ífhe lacks tire leisure which good payment permits. Here'yofiusbppld^not . 
p|; find his impatience too peremptory, or his poverty will notebe t giyen’: .due 
weight. For shortly after that you find him having idea$:l 9 ^c^|!^^SÓ^f' 
E §|| explanation: the prophet of a new age of scientific trutHiCO^d^^Kí^>fe 
can swindle some money out of the Republic by offering her tfie^telescope.ás. 
|| his own invention. All he sees in the new invention, you wilhbmsurprisedvto 
fe hear, is a few scudi, and he examines it 

R himselfi But if you move on to the second scene you wi}l ^¿íáiat Iwhiléfie 
is selling the invention to the Venetian Signoria^tfiA ,spéé.cIfetíiAt 
i^|' him by its falsehoods he has already almosTforgotteñ the-.mdn.ey,' ^ because 
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fehas realized that the instrumcnt has not only military but astronómica^ 
significance. The anide which he has been blackraailed - let us caü ijg 
tHats4dntO producing proves to have great qualities for the very research^ 
which he had to break off in order to produce it. If durmg the ceremomy, 
as he complacently accepts the undeserved honours paid him, he '•utltr.es 
toihis ieamed friend the marvellous discoveries in view-don t overlook,^ 
the theatrical way in which he does this - you wili find m him a far more| 
profound excitement than the thought of monetary gam called forth^Per^ 
haps, looked at in this way, his charlatanry does not mean much, butat|5 
still Shows how determined this man is to take the easy course, and to applygg 
his reason in a base as well as a noble manner. A more significan! test|J 
awaits him, and does not every capitulation brmg the next one nearer. • o. ,r.. 
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Itnovements of the groups must be that the necessaty b^utyis^taM 

%,ove all by the elegance with whtch the material conveymg that gest is set 
tout and laid bare to the understanding of the audience. 


m 
j§éi 


m 
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ÍAs we cannot invite the audience to fiing «tselfinto the story as if it were 
river and let itself be carried vaguely hither and thither the individual 
fcpisodes have to be knotted together in such a way that the . knots ^ aS ^ 
Énoticed The episodes must not succeed one another indistmguishably but 
pmust give us a chance to interpose our judgment. (If it were above all the 
Éobscurity of the original interrelations that intetested us then Jusj ^ 
fccircumstance would have to be sufficiently alienated.) The P a « s of “ 
«ory have to be carefuily set off one against another by givmg each its own 
,1«ÉStute as a play within the play. To this end it «be* to agree to use 
64 . .<£■ lítitles like those in the-preceding paragmph. The titles must melude 

Splitting such material into one gest after another, the actor mas era »|Sj |§ . } ¡ nt say ¡ ng at t he same time something about the kmd of portraya 

character by first mastering the ‘story’. It is only after walkmg a roun ,|jj p w d ■ ’ s hould copy the tone of a chronicle or a bailad or a newspaper 

entire episode that he can, as it were by a single leap, «aze and fe h«|jj fe ^¿_ For insta „ C e, a simple way of alienating something is that 
character, complete with all its individual feamres. Once he has done his ^ «y p Ked t0 cust0 ms and moral principies. A visit, the treatment of 

besito let himselfbeamazedby the inconsistencies inits vanous altitudes,^ gg " i overs ’ me eting, agreements about polítics or husmeas, can 

knowing that he wili in turn have to make them amaze the audience, Jj gg J’ d as if they were simply illustratíons of general principies vahd 

the story as a whole gives him a chance to puU the inconsistencws tog^er,^ ||, P * t¡ shown thttS) the particular and unrepeatable 

for the story, being a limited episode, has a specific sense, i.e. only gratifies *or the place q . . , - - «mrrtimu 

* c _ r «11 tíiíit conld arise. ' ;íl 


VV..AJ-I" A “ 

specific fraction of all the interests that could anse. 


H 
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Everything hangs on the ‘story’; it is the heart of the theatrical perfora- « die ¿ ■ ^ s0 -called panoramas at sideshows m lairs. a» ...» 

anee. For it is what happens between people that prowdes them with a ^ |j| *j; means a kind of femé certain incidents can just be tepresented as 
material that they can discuss, criticize, alter. Even if the particular per o ; |jj g| . as though the y had fot a long while been common knowledge and 
Kv the. arlar has ultimatelv to fit into more than just the one Jg¡| ge * t _ » — «. Wst. obstacle to their furthertrans- 


m : - be portrayea as u uicy wuv 

I for the place in question. Shown thus, the particular and unrepeatable 
1 incident^acquires a disconcerting look, because it appears as 
“ general something that has become a principie. As soon as we ask whether 
i„ f act it should have become such, or what about it should have done so, 
we are alienating the incident. The poetic approach to history can be 

|i st udied in the so-called panoramas at sideshows m fairs. As ahenation h e- 
m Síuaicu . . , nsr he reoresented as 


m 


material tnat rney can ui&c uso, ^ 

reoresented by the actor has ultimateiy to fit into more than just the eme |g 
eoisode, it is mainly because the episode wili be all the more striking if it - 
reaches folfilment in a particular person. The ‘story’ is the theatre s P eat f| 
operation, the complete fitting together of all the gestic mcidents, embracmg 
the Communications and impulses that must now go to make up the |jj^ 
audience’s entertainment. 
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mm 


Each single incident has its basic gest: Richard Gloster courts lus vietm s ||g 
mdow. The chili's true mother isfomd by means of a chalk arde. God has a ggl 
bet with the Devil for Dr Faustus's soul. Woyzeck buys a cheap knife m order |j 
to do his wife in, etc. The grouping of the characters on the stage and the .|| 
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vyicp means a Kinu ui wmc — j , 1 

famous as though they had for a long while been common knowledge an 

care'múst be taken not to offer the least obstacle to them further trans- 
mLsion ín short: there are many conceivable ways of telling a story, some 
of them known and some still to be díscovered. 
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What needs to be alienated, and how this is «o be done, depends on the 
exposition demanded by the entire episgde;. and this us w .ere the thegtre 
W has to speak up decisively for the; interests pfitsown tiiftei-Eet.us tete as an 
¡í examplebf such exposition the oíd play Ihrnlet. (ñver. the-,.darkand bloody 
period in which I am writing- the criminal ruling .das** the ^¿esp rea d 
doubt in the power of reason, conünually being misused - 1 thmk 
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cao read the story thus: It is an age of warriors. Hamlet’s father, king oí, 
Denmark, slew the king of Norvvay in a successful war of spoliation. Whilé ' 
the latter’s son Fortinbras is arming for a fresh war the Danish king is like^ 
wise slain: by his own brother. The slain king’s brothers, now themselves 
kings, avert war by arranging that the Norwegian troops shall cross Danish ; 
soü to launch a predatory war against Poland. But at this point the young.; 
Hamlet is summoned by his warrior father’s ghost to avenge the crimej 
committed against him. After at first being reluctant to answer one bíoody 
deed by ariother, and even preparing to go into exile, he meets young ^ 
Fortinbras at the coast as he is marching with his troops to Poland. Over- 
eóme by this warrior-like example, he turns back and in a piece of barbarie J 
butehery slaughters his nncle, his mother and himself, leaving Denmark 
to the Norwegian. These events show the young man, already somewhat : 
stout, making the most ineffective use of the new approach to Reason which^ 
he has picked up at the university of Wittenberg. In the feudal busíness to 
which he returns it simply hampers him. Faced with irrational practices^ 
his reason is utterly unpractical. He falls a tragic victim to the discrepancy.j 
between such reasoning and such action.. This way of reading the play,; 
which can be read in more than one way, might in my view interest our>: 
audience. ñ 



s¡g A SHORT ORGANUM FOR THE THEATRE 

¡|n- li . • 

Pt emphasizes the general gest of showing, which always underlies .that- 
pvhich is being shown, when the audience is musically addressed by means, ; 
Jjfpfsongs. Because ofthis the actors ought notto ‘drop into’ song, but should - 
■fedlearly mark it off from the rest of the text; and this is best reinforced by a 
Pjíéw theatrical methods such as changing the lighting or inserting a title. 
f|For its part, the music must strongly resist the smooth incorporaron which. 
li^ generally expected of it and turns it into an unthinking slavey. Music 
^fdoes not ‘accompany’ except in the form of comment. It cannot simply 
l‘express ítselP by discharging the emotions with which the incidents of the 
*f.play have filled it. Thus Eisler, e.g. helped admirably in the knótting of the 
f! incidents when in the carnival scene of Galileo he set the masked procession 
Roí the guilds to a triumphant and threatening music which showed what a 
^pfevolutionary twist the lower orders had given to the scholar’s astronomical 
Ktheories. Similarly in The Caucaúan Chalk Circle the singer, by using a chilly 
gÉañd unemotional way of singing to describe the servant-girl’s rescue of the 
^¡¡gMd as it is mimed on the stage, makes evident the terror of a period in 
jffvhich motherly instinets can become a suicidal weakness. Thus music can 
¡¡tiñake its point in a number of ways and with ful! índependence, and can 
’^react in its own manner to the subjeets dealt with; at the same time it can 
Xalso quite simply help to lend variety to the entertainment. 


Whether or no literature presents them as successes, each step forward , M 
every emancipation from nature that is scored in the field of production and im 
leads to a transformation of society, all those explorations in some new|g| 
direction which mankind has embarked on in order to improve its lot, give|g 
us a sense of confidence and triumph and lea d us to take pleasure in the jg 
possibilities of change in all things. Galileo expresses this when he says: Jg 
‘It is my view that the earth is most noble and wonderful, seeing the great |gj 
number and variety of changes and generations which incessantly take J 
place on it.’ 9 

70 1 
The exposition of the story and its communication by suitable means of.|g 

alienation constitute the main busíness of the theatre. Not everything jg 

depends on the actor, even though nothing may be done without taking j 

him into account. The ‘story’ is set out, brought forward and shown by the || 

theatre as a whole, by actors, stage designers, mask-makers, costumiers, |j 

composers and choreographers. They unite their various arts for the joint j| 

operation, without of course sacrificing their índependence in the process; 


|fust as the composer wins back his freedom by no longer having tp^ 
|¿reate atmosphere so that the audience may be helped to lose itself pn- 
ífeservedly in the events on the stage, so aíso the stage designer gets coñ^. 
'•’siderabie freedom as soon as he no longer has to give the illusion ofaroqm, 
I Ót a locality when he is building his sets. It is enough for him to .give hints,^ 
fthough these must make statements of greater histórica! or sopial.-intey<^ 
, than does the real setting. At the Jewish Theatre in Moscow^m^.¿?ór.^s^ 
lalienated by a structure that recalled a medieval tabernacle:. Ñeher 'set; 
¡Galileo in front of projections of maps, documents and Renatssancé wórks : 
gofart; for Haitang ermacht at the Piscator-Theater Heartfield used a back- ; 
Iground of reversible flags bearing inscriptions, to mark changes in the 
vpolitical situation of which the persons on the stage wcíédíSp.mejimcCí 


unaware. .-41 'ñt 

Í-? .. njh 

73 .... od: 57=v'¿vf; 

For choreography too there are once again tasks-of airealisti.cikindhltvis.aT 
relatively recent error to suppose that it has nothing Mido witlpthe : repre~- 
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sentation of ‘people as they reaily are’. If art reflects life it does so with| 
special rairrors. Art does not become unrealistic by changing the propon* 
tions but by changing them in such a way that if the audience took itá| 
representations as a practical guide to insights and impulses it wouíd gó| 
astray in real life. It is of course essential that stylization should not remove| 
the natural element but should heighten it. Anyhow, a theatre where every| 
thing depends on the gest cannot do without choreography. Elegant move| 
ment and graceful grouping, for a start, can aliénate, and inventive mimingt 
greatly helps the story. 


So let us invite all the sister arts of the drama, not in order to create an, 
‘integrated work of art 5 in which they all offer themselves up and are lost,, 
but so that together with the drama they may further the common task in* 
their different ways; and their relations with one another consist in this:, 
that they lead to mutual alienation. 


And here once again let us recall that their task is to entertain th$ 
children of the scientific age, and to do so with sensuousness and humour: 
This is something that we Germans cannot tell ourselves too often, for with.. 
us everything easily slips into the insubstantial and unapproachable^ 
and we begin to talk of Weltanschauung when the world in question ha^ 
airea dy dissolved. Even materialism is little more than an idea with us?: 
Sexual pleasure with us turas into marital obligations, the pleasures of arf- 
subserve general culture, and by learning we mean not an enjoyable process 
of finding out, but the forcible shoving of our nose into something. Ou| 
activity has none of the pleasure of exploration, and if we want to make an. 
impression we do not say how much fun we have got out of something but 
how much effort it has cost us. 


/• 

One more thing: the delívery to the audience of what has been built up ; 
in the rehearsals. Here it is essential that the actual playing should be 
infused with the gest of handing over a finished article. What now comes 
before the spectator is the most frequentiy repeated of what has not been 
rejected, and so the finished representations have to be delivered with the 
eyes fully open, so that they may be received with the eyes open too. 
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That is to say, our representations must take second place to what is 
Tepresented, men’s life together in society; and the pleasure felt in their 
:perfection must be converted into the higher pleasure felt when the rules 
emerging from this life in society are treated as imperfect and provisional. 
In this way the theatre leaves its spectators productively disposed even after 
the spectacle is over. Let us hope that their theatre may allow them to enjoy 
as entertainment that terrible and never-ending labour which should ensure 
their maintenance, together with the terror of their unceasing transforma- 
don. Let them here produce their own üves in the simplest way; for the 
i simplest way of living is in art. 

í [‘Kleines Organon für das Theater 5 , from Sinn und 

Form Sonderheft Bertolt Brecht, Potsdam, 1949] 

NOTE: The Short Organum was written in Switzerland in 1948, whíle Brecht 
: was staying outside Zurich. ‘More or less finished with Organum - short conden- 
sation of the Messingkauf , says a diary note of 18 August. But íf the ‘Messing- 
fkauf 5 was derived from Galileo the new work seems to relate both formally and 
|stylistically to the Novurn Organum of Francis Bacon, the other great Renaissance 
Jscientist whose ñame occurs a number of times in Brecht’s writings. (On this 
¡point, see Dr Reinhold Grimm’s essay in the symposium Das Árgernis Brecht , 
fBasilius Presse, Basle 1961, where he suggests that Bacon’s book attracted Brecht 
•íbecause it was directed against the Organum of Aristotle, Aristotle being of course 
|not only the implied enemy of the non-aristotelian drama but also the ideological 
Ivillain of Galileo.) 

| When the Short Organum was reprinted in 1953 in Versuche 12 a covering 
jínote called it ‘a description of a theatre of the scientific age’. Later Brecht wrote 
■■a number of appendices to it and linked it to his last collecdon of notes, ‘Die 
pDíalektik auf dem Theater’, which he derived from the short reference to dialec- 
hícal materialism in paragraph 45. Failing completion of ‘Der Messingkauf ’, the 
■ ‘Short Organum’ became (and remained) Brecht’s most important theoretical 
hvork. ■- 

For Professor Eric Bentley’s expostulation with Brecht about his odd reading 
; of Hamlet in paragraph 68, and Brecht’s reply, see Playmights on Playwriting , 
edited by Toby Colé (Hill and Wang, New York, 1960), pp. 100-101. . 
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